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BLACKFRIARS 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


HE gulf today between body and spirit, between material 

things and the praise of God, is widening at a pace and 

to an extent never known before. It would be very easy 
to despair. It would be very easy to despair of this civilisation of 
ours; very easy to despair of the future of our race; very easy to 
feel that, so far from marching triumphantly forward to a golden 
age, we are sinking rapidly into an abyss; very easy to feel that 
man is doomed because all the physical side, the material side of 
his life and his world must continue to drag him down and degrade 
him till the heavens are closed to him. But no; it is just at this very 
moment that the voice of the Church comes to him like a chal- 
lenge: we are on the contrary to shout aloud our belief in the 
dignity and holiness of material things; we are to affirm again 
our faith and our hope in the future of man’s flesh. The woman 
who stands in the heavens is the mother of men; and her glory 
is the guarantee of theirs. 

That is why the definition of our Lady’s Assumption is far 
from having a purely domestic interest or importance. The 
greatest definitions have always been defensive: defensive of some 
more central truth which would otherwise be in danger. But the 
Church is not merely concerned with the guarding and defending 
of her own children; she is concerned with the guarding and 
defending of the whole world. There is still in the world, there 
will always be in the world, a voice to affirm, and a power to 
defend, the dignity and the ultimate destiny of matter, of material 
things, of human flesh and blood, of the lovely mystery of human 
love, of the beauty which is in the work of men’s hands. There is 
a voice which affirms, there is a power which defends, all the 
material things which make life worth living, and which bids 
us be of good heart, for we can hope in the end to achieve our 
own lives, full, rich, unified, free, not by escaping from the flesh, 
but by the healing and redeeming of the flesh. 


(From a broadcast sermon) 
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THE LAW AND THE CATHOLIC JUDGE 
A Personal View 
Tue Rt Hon. Sir Henry SLESSER 


W HATEVER may be the responsibilities of Catholics, as 


such, in relation to other activitics, it is not very 

obvious on the face of it that the practice and inter- 
pretation of the Law demands from the faithful any different 
obligations from those which they encounter in secular life 
generally. This, however, is but a superficial opinion; in reality, 
whatever may be the specific influence of Catholicism on the 
professional work of solicitors and advocates, when the functions 
of a judge, particularly of high office, are considered, the responsi- 
bility of his moral judgment, affected by his faith, cannot be 
ignored. 

Despite the fact that, increasingly since the Reformation, the 
dogma of the omnipotence of Parliament has rejected the notion 
of the Eternal and the Natural Law (which latter in relation to 
jurisprudence has been defined as ‘the law of reason as it is com- 
monly called by those who are learned in the Law of England’), 
the power of the judges, even today, by interpretation of Com- 
mon Law, Equity and Statutory Legislation, to make in effect 
new law or construe old in accordance with novel circumstances, 
cannot be denied. 

There are, of course, many matters on which the belief or 
outlook of a judge can be only of little moment, as in the case of 
the ascertainment of fact and the obedience due to unambiguous 
principles contained in earlier decisions or works of authority; 
but, beyond these and similar matters, there must always remain 
a large area of judicial determination where no such compulsions 
obtain; where the judge has to decide of his own responsibility 
how justice should be done, and hew his decision, by precedent, 
may affect those who will come after him. 

On the nature of the judicial process varying opinions have 
been held: first we may exclude, as contrary to all Catholic 
teaching, the view that the judge should decide a particular case 
in such manner as the State may require—a method unhappily 
prevalent under Communism and not long ago obtaining in Nazi 
Germany. It was a feature of such perverted jurisprudence that 
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certain suitors should be denied the right of audience in the Courts. 
On application to have the case where such a one was affected 
tried in Germany, it was pointed out by the Court of Appeal that 
it was contrary to Natural Justice that a litigant should be deprived 
of a hearing, and so the cause was ordered to be determined here. 

This very recent acceptance of one notion of Natural Justice 
shows that the idea is not entirely extinct in England, though to 
my alarm, when arguing as counsel, I once heard a judge (who 
subsequently became Lord Chancellor) deny that such a notion 
as Natural Law was part of the Law of England. 

At the opposite pole to the authoritarian principle, there is a 
school of thought, especially prominent in America, which 
affirms that judges, in effect, make their decisions subjectively, 
according to their personal predilection, using legal authority as 
a mere justification of preconceived opinion. In such a case the 
religious (and political) opinions of the judge would be all- 
important, but the emphasis on this idiosyncratic method of 
decision is as indefensible as that of complete obedience to State 
authority—in England neither extreme affords a fair explanation 
of the judicial act. 

A judge, even if he has to decide according to his conception of 
right, where there is no express authority should be guided not so 
much by his personal feelings as by those which exist generally 
in the society of his time. I may, as a Catholic, deplore suits for 
divorce and regard marriage as inviolable, but if I take office in a 
Protestant or agnostic state, I cannot ignore the fact that the 
majority of the people have come to regard the re-marriage of 
divorced persons as a not improper proceeding, and I have no 
right to interpret or apply the Law on any other assumption. 

In so far then as a judge must follow public opinion, in an age 
increasingly secular and agnostic the problem of the Catholic judge 
is becoming more critical than was formerly the case. When the 
Catholic Emancipation Act first allowed Catholics to sit upon the 
judicial bench, the country was still essentially Christian. The 
legislature itself, as late as the time of the Bradlaugh dispute insisted 
upon members taking the oath, as at an earlier time ‘on the full faith 
of a Christian’. This state of affairs is now over and Parliament 
may at any time legislate in such a way as would make the enforce- 
ment of its law in a particular case contrary to Catholic conscience. 
Acts prescribing or permitting euthanasia, abortion, sterilisation 
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and other invasions of personality, whether in the field of sexual 
regulation or otherwise, would produce many searching prob- 
lems, civil or criminal, for future Catholic judges, and it is not 
impossible that in the end they might themselves be driven to 
abstain from exercising judicial authority, as would have been the 
case if the Emancipation Act had never been passed. 

This necessity is not yet upon us, and, if this country remains 
even sub-Christian, never may arise; but the obligation, never 
effectually repealed, to take an oath against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation and other Catholic beliefs which still arguably 
precludes a Catholic from holding the chief judicial office of 
Lord Chancellor may one day, through Statute Law becoming 
avowedly anti-Christian, force him to refuse all further participa- 
tion in the judicial process; an attitude resembling that of the early 
members of the Society of Friends. 

On the other hand, it is one of the most significant features of 
present instructed legal opinion, largely owing to the writings of 
Mr Richard O’Sullivan and the Thomas More Society, that 
lawyers are once more beginning to appreciate the existence of a 
specific Catholic jurisprudence, which received but little assent 
from jurists and historians when the late Professor Maitland so 
eloquently emphasised its claims. 

Even as late as the eighteenth century, great judges such as Holt 
and Mansfield referred in deference to the Law of Nature and the 
Law of God; both of which received somewhat exiguous ack- 
nowledgement by Blackstone in his Institutes, and of late have 
been further considered by the eminent jurist Sir Frederick 
Pollock in his History of the Law of Nature and by Professor Allen 
in Law in the Making. 

This revival has been but a part of a renewed interest in 
Thomistic and Scholastic conceptions generally and has had some 
practical effect. In the case of Carroll, as late as 1931, at least one 
judge in the Court of Appeal, in a case concerning the care of an 
adopted child, did not hesitate to quote from the Summa that it 
would be contrary to natural justice if the rights of a parent were 
to be ignored, and the recent declaration internationally of Human 
Rights, to be accepted by this country, is a tardy recognition of a 
law greater and more general than one deriving from the unim- 
peachable sovereignty of Parliament. As Mr O'Sullivan has said: 

‘Parliament was once, in truth as well as in name, the High 
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Court of Parliament. Like the Common Law, legislation was 
governed by rules of justice. Even a rebel like Jack Cade paid 
homage to justice: “We blame not all the laws, nor all those 
about the King’s person, nor all gentlemen or yeomen, nor all 
men of law, but all such as may be found guilty by just and true 
inquiry and by the law”. 

‘A profound change in political ideas led men to think that 
legislation should no longer aim at fashioning free and lawful 
men and women, but at increasing the wealth and power of the 
State. Parliament, which must have the last word in law-making, 
claimed to be omnipotent; to be no longer bound by rules of 
justice. In May’s Parliamentary Practice (1946), it is said that “a law 
may be unjust and contrary to the principles of sound govern- 
ment: but Parliament is not controlled in its discretion, and when 
it errs its errors can only be corrected by itself”. Governments 
which retain a majority are unlikely to correct their errors. For a 
whole century, Omnipotence has been working overtime. There 
are now so many Statutes, rules and orders, that it is difficult for 
the most law-abiding subject to avoid offending the law.’ 

There are signs, however, which cannot be ignored, that Parlia- 
ment in its turn is surrendering its powers to the Executive. This is 
a matter of common observation, and here need not be discussed 
save in relation to the fact that the Orders and Regulations, which 
give Ministers such overwhelming authority, generally set up 
Administrative Tribunals which gradually are taking from the 
Judges many of their functions; in some cases the statutes enabling 
them actually provide that appeals to the Courts are forbidden. 
The judges, Protestant, agnostic or Catholic, have inherited from 
times past, from the Common and even from the Canon Law, 
certain Catholic principles which, subconsciously in many cases, 
they still endeavour to defend, mitigating where they can the 
authoritarizn decrees of Parliament or the Executive in favour of 
the natural law. With these new Tribunals there is lacking any 
such ethos. For the most part, while administering their office 
fairly as regards facts, they are almost wholly lacking in that 
historic reference which still enables old Christian, nay Catholic, 
assumptions, to pervade the judiciary, even in the most unlikely 
places. The Common Law and Equity are historic in process and 
reference, they look back to precedents and authority and even- 
tually to Natural Law; even Parliament cannot prevent their 
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doing so—indeed the Judiciary may be said in the best sense to be 
our one remaining conservative element in modern polity; with 
the new Tribunals there is no such influence at work, rather the 
reverse. 

It may well be that a feeling, as yet unexpressed and perhaps 
unrecognised, that the whole conception of Justice as it has 
developed in Christendom is incompatible with the modern 
pagan outlook has prompted the gradual supersession of judges 
by officials holding inquiries in so many cases. A collectivist 
society will pay less reverence to persons and property than was 
the case with the judges tutored in the old ways, and in the absence 
of religious sanction, a gradual and, it may be, peaceful drift 
towards the communist conception of Justice and the overriding 
rights of the State is by no means impossible. But here we are 
concerned primarily with the Catholic judge, though many of his 
problems will be shared by the whole judiciary unless it is entirely 
to alter its nature. Most of the judges, it must be confessed, have 
been erastian in religion, and are accustomed to look to the State 
for guidance in matters religious as well as secular: no good 
preparation to face the perils to come. Saint Thomas More, one 
of the few so far who have resigned office on principle, has had 
few followers. Yet, comments Fr Leslie Watt in his lecture on 
Court and Conscience, ‘it would be rash to assume that a similar 
issue will not confront English lawyers’ in the future. 

But we must be clear as to what precisely that issue is. A de- 
mand that law should be unjustly administered would be resisted by 
all who exercise judicial functions and never, it is hoped, be tole- 
rated by the British people, but scrupulous justice in court is quite 
compatible with statutory or ministerial requirement to give 
effect to unjust or even atrocious legislative requirements. The 
former demand, to be false to one’s judicial oath, would easily be 
recognised and resisted ; the increasing use of the Courts, apparently 
in a perfectly fair manner, to deprive people of their natural or 
Christian rights would be a far more subtle process, and far more 
likely to occur. Yet, said Saint Thomas, no judge should co- 
operate in the execution of a law manifestly contrary to natural 
justice, but how can he avoid it if first he interpret such law, and 
then, in giving judgment, as he must, orders its enforcement? 
Nor is such a dilemma likely to come, as it did to Saint Thomas 
More, in the form of one definitely uncatholic decree, as that of 
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the supremacy spiritual of Henry VIII. Rather in our time is there 
danger that the natural rights of man will be diminished or 
destroyed by a series of measures, each of itself apparently 
innocuous. In England the appearance of definite anti-catholic 
laws is most improbable; on the Continent it is otherwise, and 
canonists there have already told Catholic judges that occasion 
may arise when they should resign. In general, however, a 
Catholic judge, not confronted with such an obligation, may be 
of great assistance to the Faith in keeping before his Brothers the 
regulative conception of the Natural Law. And it is surprising, 
in my experience, how often an interpretation which does not 
offend against it in a particular case is as open as is a construction 
which would. For all judges, at any rate in England, wish to do 
justice between the parties if the law will permit it, and a cer- 
tain national pragmatic attitude and distaste of pedantry 
encourage them to do so. Catholics who exercise judicial func- 
tions have it as a duty to counteract a school of thought 
expressed by Professor Wingfield when he declared of the 
Natural Law that it had ‘long since had its brains knocked out’. 
Could we but revive belief in the Divine Law also, the future 
position of the Judiciary and the State would be more secure; but 
such a consideration would take me into the realms of theology 
where I am not competent to go. This much, at any rate, must not 
be overlooked; at the beginning of every legal year the Catholic 
judges attend a special Red Mass with the intention of the per- 
formance of their duties as judges, and as Catholics. With such 
inspiration the task of reconciling juridical obligation with 
spiritual integrity should be rendered the more possible of per- 
formance. 

Finally, again to quote Mr O’Sullivan, we have reached a 
turning point in English Law and History. ‘It is the changing of 
the tide. The current of which we begin to feel the onset is 
charged with the truths that the historians of the law, Pollock and 
Maitland, and Holdsworth have taught us all. It is borne also on 
the returning tide of Christian philosophy and theology that 
goes with the names of Pope Leo XIIland Cardinal Mercier, and 
Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain, and a host of others. This 
current receives, too, in England and in the United States the 
impact of the Roman Canon Law which was reintroduced into 
England with the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in 1850.’ 
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THREE SISTERS 
Science, Philosophy and Faith 
THoMaAS GILBY, O.P. 


. HE medieval divines’, I was reading, ‘strenuously resisted 
the profane philosophers who seemed to threaten the 


most cherished traditions of Christianity; however, the 
revolutionaries of yesterday are the respectabilities of tomorrow, 
and the aristotelean schoolmen themselves were to be the first to 
bear the brunt of the attack from the new scientific humanists, 
who...’—It was not the book, nor yet the chapter on Faith, 
Philosophy and Science, one would choose for reading on a wet 
afternoon, still less after the brown windsor, mock cutlets with 
vapourish potatoes and khaki cabbage, topped by stewed pears and 
custard—all the Bishop and Mermaid at Barminster can rise to in 
these days. But it had to be reviewed. Still, I was not sorry for the 
distraction when three women were shown into the lounge. 

They had that look of perennial middle age, of making for 
fifty but not a year beyond, presented by women who have never 
thought of marrying and who have occupied themselves with a 
routine without anxiety about a wage. Despite their differences, 
for one was stocky and bustling, the second vaguely rounded and 
languid, and the third rather angular and restrained, there was a 
family resemblance between them, elusive yet unmistakeable: the 
set of eyebrow or cheekbone perhaps, or a similar air of faint and 
well-bred insolence, the hint that they could never find themselves 
in circumstances to ask for permission. They might have been in 
their own drawing-room; they glanced at me with incurious 
interest as though I were of a piece with the leatherette armchair in 
which I was sunk. 

It came to me they must be the three daughters of the old 
general over at Puddle Porcorum; the waiter over breakfast had 
been telling me about them. What a regular terror Miss Eudoxia 
was at badgering the County Council about the drains and another 
district nurse—that must be the energetic one, in thick tweeds and 
stout shoes, with a felt hat firmly pressed down on wiry well-set 
curls. Wheezing with private laughter, he had recounted an 
involved story of Miss Sophia going into the smoke-room and 
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twiddling with the radio to find the Third Programme while three 


commercials were waiting for the racing results, and how they 
helped her unasked and cheerfully, and put off settling their debts 
until the paper next morning. I could imagine those good coarse 
men being victimised by her soft ineffectiveness, for that must 
be the one in the dove-grey filmy clothes, but with so many of 
them that the grecian sandals could only be guessed at. The third 
must be Miss Fidelia, who had been ever so kind when his wife 
was ill; she was the eldest and tallest, with bands of white at throat 
and wrists relieving the severity of a long black costume, so firm 
as never to look either in or out of fashion. She wore Wellington 
boots, but somehow they did not look so incongruous as they 
must sound: they gave her the air of a huntress. I decided she 
would be my choice if I were cast away on a desert island, though 
Miss Sophia would fuss less, while if one were to be stranded for 
a short time, then Miss Eudoxia would be your man. 

She spoke first, and her voice was brisk and high. “You know, 
Fiddy, I could quite well have mended it myself.’ 

‘True, Doxy, true’, replied her sister in a more soothing 
intonation and lower key, “but you will recollect how Sophy 
abominates draughts and the damp. We'll do very well in here, 
out of the rain. The man promised he would soon have it done, 
and he’ll bring it round, and then you can drive us home to papa.’ 
It seemed that the eldest still kept the habit of command, though 
the youngest looked the manager. 

They made their way across to the round table in the corner 
opposite, where in a fluted rosewood frame a large steel engraving 
—of a cloudy-haired pre-raphaelite matron leaning against an 
oak-tree, her eyes shielded by one hand while a letter fluttered 
from the other, with two sympathetic swans on a balustraded lake 
looking the other way—faced a maplewood framed print of an 
elongated Pyrrhus the First winning the Derby in 1846. They 
settled themselves down and spread out their parcels. Miss Sophy 
unwound various long wraps; she had been changing her books 
at the library, they looked weighty, but she had not been able to 
resist a large glossy fashion magazine. Miss Doxy had been to the 
ironmonger’s among other places; obviously she adored gadgets, 
and she also gave the impression of buying things that rather 
cancelled out, such as DDT and ant-eggs, tins of enamel and stuff 


to get it off. Miss Fiddy put down an unwrapped bottle labelled 
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with a brand of monastic tonic-wine, but now holding a greenish 
fluid that might be anything from cooking oil to embrocation. 

A pack of cards lying on the bamboo occasional caught Miss 
Doxy’s eyes. She leant across and, picking them up, began idly to 
build a tower. “What shall we play?’ she asked. 

‘Snap!’ surprisingly breathed Miss Sophy. Her voice was husky, 
full of harmonics: yes, her charm, if absent-minded, was greater 
than that of the others. 

‘Snap, indeed—you always want that’, remarked Miss Doxy 
quite kindly, “but why, I don’t know, for you never win at that, 
do you now? for you don’t see in time, and you come in late, 
and anyhow you can’t shout. What do you say, Fiddy?’ 

‘Well’, observed Miss Fiddy, ‘there’s always patience.’ 

‘Anti-social’, replied Miss Doxy. ‘Let’s play’, she paused, and 
blushed slightly, ‘let’s play Strip Jack Naked—you know, Beggar 
my Neighbour; you know, four for an ace, three for a king, 
two for a queen, one for a jack, and the joker kom voo voolay. 
Now what shall we play for: Pennies?’ 

‘Love’, murmured Miss Sophy. 

“Matchstalks,’ decided Miss Fiddy. ‘No, I know what. The 
winner can read aloud to papa this evening.’ She added, I thought . 
rather primly, “That will be a forfeit for winning, a mortification.’ 

‘Poor papa!’ exclaimed Miss Doxy—one imagined that, more 
than her sisters, she had to pull herself together about him. ‘Let’s 
hope he doesn’t want Paradise Lost; he says it reminds him of some 
correspondent fellah writing up from the base what happened at 
the front, and he remembers quite well that it wasn’t really like 
that at all. Well, well, off we go,’ and she dealt three hands. 

It was clear again that she had the habit of taking the lead, but 
also wanted the support of her sisters. As they played the wind 
sighed outside and the rain ran down the window-panes and the 
room grew darker. Flick-flick went the cards; Miss Doxy picking 
them up, tusslety and worritty like a bird pecking at worms on a 
lawn; Miss Sophy casting with slow elegance; both of them too 
intent to notice that Miss Fiddy was musing withdrawn from the 
play, gently tapping on the table the two cards remaining in her 
hand. Miss Doxy seemed to win nearly every trick, and the table 
in front of her was soon covered with cards; at first in neat stacks, 
but presently piled and drifting like leaves at the end of the 
garden-path, and even floating to the floor, so that often she was 
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forced to bend down to pick them up, which made her speech 
rather breathless. And still they played on, flick-flick went the 
cards, and strange it was that Miss Sophy’s few cards never seemed 
to diminish. Where did they come from? From her voluminous 
draperies when Miss Doxy was not looking? I watched her closely, 
but could not detect her sleight-of-hand. The ingenuousness of 
her countenance dispelled the suspicion that she was a sharper. 
Nevertheless I remembered the commercial gentlemen, and my 
old uncle’s warning flashed into my mind: “Never trust a man 
who shaves his cheekbones, or a woman who looks meek.’ 
Flickest-flickest went the cards; “My trick, I think’, Miss Doxy 
would say, and “Yes, of course’, Miss Sophy would answer. 

But finally Miss Doxy’s tone sharpened. ‘My trick, I—good 
gracious, what a lot of cards I seem to have! Sophia, dear’, she 
said reproachfully, ‘you do know, don’t you, that in this game 
you use only one pack?’ 

‘Do you, Eudoxia?’ replied Miss Sophy. “Of course, how silly 
of me, I remember now your telling me that before, but I always 
forget.’ 

Well, well,’ complained Miss Doxy good-humouredly, 
‘there'll be no end if we go on like this. Fiddy, wake up; you have 
two cards left, so join in now and we'll play the two last rounds 
and finish. What is it the men say at the end? Yes, I know; double 
and quits.’ 

‘Quibble and doubts,’ trilled Miss Sophy absurdly. 

‘Divils and quotes,’ capped Miss Fiddy, matching her tone. 
All three giggled, or almost: it must have been some family joke. 

Miss Doxy laid down the ace of spades. 

“One, two, three, and the king of diamonds’, replied Miss Sophy. 

“One, two, and the queen of hearts’, responded Miss Fiddy. 

Miss Doxy covered the pile; “One, the jack of spades. Now 
Sophy, you'll be lucky if you can beat that.’ 

Miss Sophy played the jack of clubs, and made as though to 
collect her winnings. Miss Fiddy stayed her with a gesture, and 
played her last card. 

It was the joker, the joker-takes-all. At that moment there was 
a flash and a crash; my head was jerked down and up, and the 

age swam back and cleared before me—‘who’, I read, ‘were to 
* the foundations of our modern civilisation to which religious 
credulity and idealist abstraction alike are... etc., etc.’ 
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ANDRE GIDE: THE ETHIC OF THE ARTIST 


KATHLEEN O’ FLAHERTY 


RITING so soon after Gide’s death, one would like to 

‘ ,' / remember only his charm, the music of his prose and, 

above all, the prayers addressed to God in Numquid et 
Tu. Yet the influence of such a writer does not cease with his life; 
as long as French is read the sinuous harmonies of that prose will 
ceaselessly convey a definite message. 

That ‘message’ renders neutrality impossible. Gide, by sub- 
ordinating a moral code to aesthetics, of which he declared it ‘a 
dependency’, raised fundamental questions which it would be 
inexcusable to evade. While he repudiated any wish to make 
‘converts’, books are not published in a vacuum. Moreover the 
Journal reveals that, at times, Gide was fully conscious of the 
power of corruption which he wielded. In fact, if his basic pos- 
tulate be accepted—the necessity of the full development of one’s 
individuality, unhampered by ethical considerations—a pagan 
moral code has been adopted. This invalidates the undoubtedly . 
sincere advice which he gave to his readers to cast aside his book 
—to free themselves from his influence as well as from that of 
others. , 

While this fundamental clash between Gide’s ethic and that of 
the Christian is continually touched on by Mr Thomas in his book 
published just before the French writer’s dzath,! it might be 
argued that, because of the chronological presentation and a 
certain, perhaps inevitable, lack of synthesis, the idea will be 
insufficiently clear to the ordinary reader, less familiar than Mr 
Thomas with the texts. Mr Thomas’s attitude is sometimes 
difficult to assess, mainly, I think, because of his tendency to 
synopsise Gide’s ideas without fully distinguishing between his 
author’s voice and his own. His task was well-nigh impossible; 
which does not mean either that he was wrong to attempt it or 
that his book is a failure. On the contrary, it will be indispensable 
to any student of Gide. But no work could hope to deal exhaus- 
tively with a thought as sinuous, as deliberately shaded as Gide’s. 
This difficulty, of which Mr Thomas is himself fully aware, was 
1 D. L. Thomas, André Gide: the Ethic of the Artist. (Secker and Warburg; 15s.) 
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foreseen by Gide: “It will not be easy to trace the trajectory of my 
mind’. 

Gide’s underlying ambiguity places the critic in an unenviable 
position. However, while giving due warning that over-simplifi- 
cation is inevitable when only a few pages are available, I shall 
attempt to summarise Gide’s teaching. He believes in the primacy 
of emotion and sensation over logic and reason; in the simultaneity 
of various impulses, limited by no objective criterion; in the 
necessity of immersion in the present, forgetful of yesterday and 
of tomorrow—thus the fullest measure of joy will be drawn from 
life. Especially must one remain disponible, available, ready to 
taste of every fruit, whether good or evil; perpetually must one 
be prepared to pass beyond not only others but also oneself; 
since anticipation is often preferable to achievement, it will 
sometimes be better to postpone the actual satisfaction of desire. 
Detachment must be practised, not of course with the Christian 
object, but, as Mr Thomas excellently defines it, in order that we 
may discard ‘all that interferes with the full enjoyment of the 
moment’ (p. $3). The acte gratuit, the spontaneous, motiveless 
action, well exemplified, in Les Caves du Vatican, by Lafcadio’s 
murder of a complete stranger, forms an integral part of Gide’s 
doctrine. He admits that, fortunately for himself, ‘common-sense’ 
saved him from the aberrations of his creations. 

Even from this sketchy outline it will be clear that Gide’s ethic 
was essentially hedonistic and individualistic: man’s only duty is 
to become whatever, for good or evil, he potentially is. Every- 
thing in life must be accepted and enjoyed; all desires are natural 
and consequently good. 

Purely objectively, the difficulty lies in universalising a philo- 
sophy based on individual emotional idiosyncrasies. It would be 
superfluous to point out that it is completely anti-social. Like 
Walter Pater’s not altogether dissimilar doctrine, it might con- 
ceivably be practical if applied to a small intellectual élite. Even 
however from the individualistic standpoint, it demands unusual 
ruthlessness and detachment. Gide’s Prodigal, albeit reluctantly, 
returns to his father’s house. In fact, in his novels Gide makes his 
doctrine of self-development at any cost reasonably acceptable 
only by what might be termed a trick of focus. For instance, in 
L’ Immoraliste, Michel’s wife, the victim of his egoism, remains an 
unsubstantial figure—otherwise the theme would be quite 
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insufferable; in La Porte étroite, Jerome, whose life is ruined by 
| Alissa’s peculiar belief that salvation is a solitary achievement, is 
| never more than a rather wooden individual. Do we even get a 
fair version of the feelings of the Pastor’s wife in La Symphonie 
pastorale? 

It must naturally be remembered that Gide’s code represents a 
reaction against the excessive rationalism of the preceding age. 
Logically, his theory of ‘outpassing’ should have led to infinity 
and to God. How close he was to this we shall never know. Up to 
about 1917 the Christian influence is, despite everything, clear in 
his work. Numquid et Tu, written during the 1914-18 war, was 
probably the high point of his spiritual crisis. But when it was 
published some years afterwards his choice was already made: he 
had turned his back on his Christian youth. His later writings lack 
a resonance which, even in its perversity, was essentially spiritual. 

Mr Thomas describes Gide’s mother as ‘a devout Catholic’ 
(p. 16); it is usually stated that, like his father, she was a Protestant, 
although of Catholic origin. This seems more likely, as Gide’s 
Christianity, such as it is, is definitely of a Protestant nature. 
What is certain is that, at times, Gide hungered for God and 
regretted the mystical ardour of his devout if troubled adolescence. ~ 
In general, however, his God was a pantheistic manifestation to 
be sought ‘only everywhere’: in all joy, in all voluptuousness. As 
Mr Thomas well remarks, God was no more than ‘the projection 
of his sensual fervour’ (p. 83). A little earlier Mr Thomas has 
stated that Gide was ‘deeply imbued with Christian feeling’ 
(p. 78). This seems a little ambiguous, unqualified as it is; it would 
seem better to say that he was undoubtedly and inevitably marked 
by the environment of his youth. He consistently refused even to 
consider the possibility of survival after death. In fact, his quest 
for God was transposed on to the same plane as his quest for 
earthly pleasures. This is naturally a very bald statement of what 
Mr Thomas, not without humour, refers to as “Gide’s complicated 

traffic with Divinity’. 

One of Gide’s most disconcerting aspects is his life-long 
veneration of Christ. It must be understood that his constant 

| effort was to ‘dechristianise’ Jesus, whom he considered to have 
been ‘annexed’ by the clergy. His deformation of Gospel texts, 

in order to make of Christ a Gidian hero, was, in Mr Thomas’s 

words, ‘flagrantly sophistical’ (p. 104). 
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Yet, despite the nature of Gide’s thought, it would be unjust 
and foolish to deny his qualities: sincerity and courage. That his 
sincerity was not absolute is, of course, a fact: he was at times 
capable of a considerable amount of equivocation about the 
moral content of his books, for example. That he genuinely 
strove to be sincere both with himself and with others is no less 
true. Naturally, however, the cult of sincerity, to the exclusion 
of other virtues, leads, as Mr Thomas remarks to ‘an equation of 
values: evil [acquiring] parity with good’ (p. 7). Yet that sincerity 
it was which, for instance, led Gide first to seek in Communism a 
substitute for the religion he had abandoned and, then, to publish 
a fair and balanced account of his disappointment with the system. 

I have not attempted to discuss here Gide the artist—possibly 
the most important subject of all. The characters in his novels are 
probably too much reflections of his potential ‘selves’, too steeped 
in Gidian atmosphere for him ever to rank among the really 
great novelists. When we consider him as a stylist, however, the 
position is very different. Fundamentally his ideas, which are new 
only in so far as they represent the systematic transposition of 
immoralism into a code, are so dangerous only because of the 
insidious charm of his writing. Inhuman would be the man who 
could read Les Nourritures terrestres without paying tribute, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the almost plastic beauty which veils the 
expression of naked desire. There, and even more disturbingly in 
the later more classical prose, we find the distilled essence of 
disquiet. His frequent use of Christian phraseology—and in this 
he was not unlike Renan—adds a further troubling appeal. 

It was this charm of style, together with the glorification of 
self-development, which so greatly influenced those who grew 
up in the early twenties. We remember Claudel’s severe words to 
Gide: “You take upon yourself the responsibility for the souls 
whose loss you cause’. While we are far from suggesting that 
Gide has ceased to be a living force, it seems unlikely that the 
Gidian fervour of those years will ever again be attained. Harder 
and more tempered generations have since arisen and, while they 
may follow false gods, it is improbable that they will turn to 
Ménalque for their creed. 

Yet, while excusing and justifying nothing, we cannot forget 
Gide’s kindness to his friends, nor his efforts to improve man’s 
material welfare as instanced by his exposure of colonial exploita- 
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tion. Above all, let us remember that, when Henri Ghéon was 
hovering on the verge of conversion, it was Gide who, by 
declaring his hesitations at that point inexcusable, encouraged him 
to take the final step. Mindful of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
we may hope, with Fran¢ois Mauriac, that, in his last moments, 
Gide finally discovered the endless vistas of that infinity which he 
had sought in vain along earthly paths. 


ROY DE MAISTRE 
WILLIAM GIBSON 
Keeper of the National Gallery 


NE of the ablest critics of contemporary art has distin- 
guished two groups among the more abstract types of 


painting today. The one, deriving through cubism from 
Cézanne and Seurat, is characterised by this critic as intellectual, 
structural, architectonic, geometric, rectilinear and classical. The 
other, deriving from Gauguin through fauvisme, and especially 
Matisse, he defines as instinctive and emotional, organic or 
biomorphic, curvilinear and romantic. 

The opposition of these two groups is the modern equivalent: 
of the old opposition of the classical and the romantic or, to 
formulate the distinction in still more general terms, it might be 
said to represent the eternal distinction between the draughtsman 
painter and the colourist. It is to the former that the art of Mr 
de Maistre belongs. He is the leading exponent in this country of 
the later developments of cubism. His conventions are personal 
to himself, being dictated by his personal experiences, but his 
point of view is analogous to that shewn in recent work by the 
continental artists who created cubism. 

Like theirs, Mr de Maistre’s pictures retain a relationship to 
natural appearances absent from the most extreme forms of con- 
temporary abstract art. Mr de Maistre takes for his theme the 
emotional experience provoked by some event, real or imaginary, 
which has struck his imagination. The ceremony of the coronation, 
for example, has inspired a picture which he has named The 
Procession. Form and colour are his means of expression, so that 
the forms and colours of the scene which has inspired him are of 
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necessity intimately associated with the emotions which it has 
provoked. Consequently something of them persists in the 
finished picture. But it is the particular emotion which the event 
has roused in him, not the physical details of the event as such, 
which interests him. The problem for him consists in subtracting 
from the event all that is foreign to his intention and in adding 
to it all that his past experience has introduced into the present 
experience to make of it the emotion which constitutes his theme. 
To solve this problem Mr de Maistre generally makes use of a 
series of studies by means of which he passes gradually from a 
broadly realistic representation of the particular scene to an 
abstract design. Consequently his pictures vary in their degree of 
abstraction; but, with the exception of his intentionally represen- 
tational portraits, none of his pictures aims at describing the 
visual facts of the events from which they sprang. 

Belonging as he does to the group of draughtsmen painters, 
Mr de Maistre composes his pictures in clearly defined forms, 
every volume and line being carefully related to the others by the 
exercise of a conscious choice. There is no element of improvisa- 
tion in the finished picture. But, unlike most artists of this group, 
Mr de Maistre shows a great sensibility to texture. The beauty of 
his paint as a substance and the expressiveness of his brushwork are 
notable qualities of his work, although they are characteristics 
rather of romantic painting than of classical. They are qualities 
which necessarily imply some degree of improvisation at a certain 
stage in the creation of the picture, but Mr de Maistre differs 
from the romantic painter in that he limits the improvisation to 
the preliminary studies, adjusting deliberately the effects so 
obtained to the design of the final work. 

Picasso has been cited as an example of the violent and disturbed 
spirit of cubist and post-cubist painting in contrast to the serenity 
of the constructivist artists. Mr de Maistre has also shown evidence 
of this disquietude, but to a much lesser degree. In the recent art 
of Picasso, if one excepts perhaps the very latest work, the 
dominant spirit is an unalloyed pessimism. In that of Mr de 
Maistre there is much that suggests distaste for the present, per- 
plexity and apprehension, but there is also much that suggests 
faith in the permanent values of ethical qualities. The anxiety and 
disquietude, together with the faith which disperses them, are 
very clearly expressed in the picture Mother and Child. 
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In the chaos of experiment which has followed the collpase of 
the renaissance tradition in the latter nineteenth century it is an 
interesting, although not a very practical or serious, occupation to 
conjecture what sort of tradition will ultimately emerge from the 
chaos to replace it. That some tradition will replace it, must, I 
think, be granted, if man survives as more than a beast in a welfare 
stable. It must, I think, also be granted that the new tradition 
cannot take one of the byways of art, byways made charming by 
the personality of individual artists, Bosch, Blake, Chagall, 
Kandinsky, for example, and existing only through the personality 
of the artist concerned. Judged in this fashion, cubism and post- 
cubist developments would seem to be the most probable link 
between past and future. Mr de Maistre’s art deriving from cubism, 
based on a careful, conscious organisation of form, but showing a 
sensitiveness to texture and neither the extreme representationalism 
of the renaissance tradition nor the extreme abstraction of some 
modern styles, is the sort of contemporary painting from which, 
at however many stages removed, a new tradition might evolve. 








NOTICE 
In the June issue of BLACKFRIARS, Sir Leo Page 


will continue the series of ‘Personal Views’ with an 
article on Prison Visiting, and Dr Karl Meyer will 
contribute a study of the German Law permitting 
Divorce after separation and its relevance for pro- 
posed reforms in the English Divorce Law. 
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EZRA POUND RECONSIDERED 
ALAN NEAME 


ZRA POUND was born in the Middle West in 1885: he 
| ee to Europe in 1908: he was at the height of his fame 
in the thirties with the publication of successive volumes 
of his title-less epic poem known as The Cantos: in 1945 he disap- 
peared from the public eye. This is what happened. From the late 
‘twenties Ezra Pound had been in sympathy with the régime in 
Italy, seeing in Mussolini a practical philosopher | after his own 
heart, ‘ordering’ , ‘building’, ‘draining swamps’, ‘renewing the 
empire’ : a creative ruler comparable to his other heroes, Thomas 
Jefferson, Pietro-Leopoldo of Tuscany, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
and the Great Emperors and Divine Sages of ancient China. In 
1939, having spent seventeen years in Italy, he returned to the 
United States to warn the American people against Rooseveli’s 
policy, unsuccessfully urging them to reject it before it led them 
into war. Back in Italy in 1940, but before Italy had entered the 
war, he began a series of broadcasts on Rome Radio against 
Roosevelt, and American ‘usurocracy’. After the declaration of 
war, he continued the broadcasts with increasing animus; was 
indicted as a traitor; in 1945 was taken into detention by the 
invading United States army, and imprisoned alone in a barbed- 
wire cage in a military prison at Pisa. In this cage, which according 
to reports available, offered no protection at all, he spent two 
months, being then sixty years old, exposed to the variations of the 
Italian climate and to the ill-treatment of the negro guards who 
used to while away their time tormenting him with their 
bayonets. When his health began to give way under the strain he 
was removed to the frugal luxury of a tent. In November 1945 he 
was flown to Washington for trial, was declared unfit to plead, 
and in January 1946 certified insane and confined in a criminal 
lunatic asylum where he has been for the last six years. 

To the question: why was he not executed as a traitor? there is 
no answer except that he had a narrow escape. To the question: 
- he insane? there is the evidence of the Pisan Cantos, written in 

lasshouse’ tent and published in 1949; a wide correspondence, 
vid witty and prompt; and high-powered literary and musical 
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activity, of which he is the active inspiration, in America, England 
and Italy. 

Among the most recent of Mr Pound’s works to appear in 
England is An Introduction to the Economic Nature of the United 
States originally published in Italian during the war in 1944. It is 
the first of a projected series of seven Money Pamphlets! the purpose 
of which is ‘to present to the public the evidence in the much 
discussed case of Ezra Pound. This material has never been 
readily accessible to the English reader.’ Two others now available 
are reprints: Social Credit: An Impact (1935), and What is Money 
For? (1939); the remaining four, which are still in preparation, 
were written and published in Italy between the years 1942-1944, 
and include the titles: America, Roosevelt, and the Causes of the 
Present War and Selected Radio Speeches. 

The three pamphlets at present available define with an 
impetuous simplicity the theories that were so largely contri- 
butory to Mr Pound’s present unhappy position, and will be of 
great interest to anyone with a taste for disentangling fact from 
the prejudices which have inevitably been aroused in patriotic and 
unpatriotic breasts. I say simplicity, because Mr Pound’s works, 
though nearly all bearing his hallmark of impetuosity, have - 
sometimes confounded the uninitiated readers worse than a 
confrontation with the Sybilline Oracles or the mysterious 
treatises of the Cabbalists. But here there are no such perplexities: 
his thesis is comprehended under three simple headings: 

i. Economic systems should exist for the people, not the people 
for the economic system. 
ii. The State ought to control economic life in the interests of the 
people. 
iii. (a) Money is not intrinsically valuable, but is only a measure 
of exchange. 
(b) There must be the right amount of money in circulation. 
(c) Money must not be secured against that which is non- 
transferable: i.e. land and work, but against the abundance 
of Nature, and human productivity. 

Further information on this subject, and on practically every 
other subject under heaven, from the poetic symbolism of Chinese 
characters to the late Mr Ernest Hemingway, may be found in a 


1 Peter Russell, London 1950, all at 2s. 6d; except Selected Radio Speeches: 3s. 6d. 
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volume of Mr Pound’s selected Letters? covering the years 
1907-1941. The principal treasure of this collection is the corres- 
pondence between Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot in 1921 over the 
draft of The Waste Land. Fortunately Mr Eliot’s side of the corres- 
pondence is also included, and the relationship between the two 
poets at that time is apparent from their modes of address: Mr 
Pound, to whom the completed work was dedicated, indites his 
letter: Filio dilecto mihi; the younger poet replies: Cher maitre. 
In later letters to the same, Mr Pound begins: Waaal, naow, me 
deer protopheriius. From this, no doubt, the idiom of many of the 
letters may be deduced; but, for good measure, and for the 
delicious title of the work, I cannot resist quoting from a recent 
Italian treatise on this very subject: Palinsesti del Protoumanesimo 
Poetico Americano by Luciano Anceschi:3 

...La parola scritta, cosi sembra portare ancora in se non so ché luce 
acuta della parola pronunziata ad alta voce, non so ché gloria, che 
autorita, nelle variazioni degli umori, felice o irritata... —I know not 
what glory, what authority... it is a splendid passage and splen- 
didly true. The critic adverts further to cadenze sottolineate, e 
simboli, e riferimenti celati and ends his period with a triumphant 
e, ad ogni ripresa, sempre diversamente illuminati. It is a passage that 
the author of the Letters would certainly appreciate. 

The variety in the Letters may well leave the reader gasping. 
Opening the book at random I find, in Pe. a verse 
letter to James Joyce, entitled: ‘Ballade of the most gallant 
Mulligan, Senator in ordinary / and the frivolous milkwench of 
Hogan’; a letter to Miss Amy Lowell containing scarcely more 
than the astounding sentence: “Auw shucks! dearie, ain’t you the 
hell-roarer, ain’t you the kuss’; and a third, to Harriet Monroe, 
editrix of Poetry, on the difference between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr Pound’s views on Christianity are illuminating. He was 
brought up ‘in American school and sunday (sic) school. Took 
the stuff for granted, and at one time with great seriousness, but 
becoming enraged to frenzy at the noise of the church bells 
(Protestant) of Kensington, W.8’, he began to question the 
teaching he had received, read Trollope, observed the ‘porcine 
physiognomy of other parsons’ and became an anti-clerical. 


2 The Letters of Ezra Pound, ed. by D. D. Paige. (Faber; 25s.) 
3 Estratta da Letteratura Arte Contemporanea, Firenze, 1950. 
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Later, having found no evidence of ‘any health or cleanliness in 
British religion’—and indeed I do not recommend any Protestant 
of sensibility to read what Mr Pound has to say of the Puritan 
sects—he conceived it might be possible to restart a more whole- 
some Christianity in the Templo Malatestiana at Rimini. ‘Country 
priest not the least disturbed that I should be making my farewells 
solo ai elefanti. Namely that I had come in for friendly word with 
the stone elephants and not after altar furniture. Still further sign 
of enlightenment from old nun in hospital: E.P. not catholic. No, 
thank heaven! NOT protestant, not jew, but accepted greek 
deities. “Zé tutta un religione”’ (said the old nun). Oh well it’s all 
a religion.’ 

Poundian experts maintain that he was speaking of aesthetics. 

In the matter of revealed religion he is commendably cautious. 
“When you don’t understand it, let it alone. This is the copy-book 
maxim whereagainst sin prose philosophers, though it is.explicit 
in Kung on spirits.’4 

The reference is to the Sayings of Confucius (Kung-fu-tse). 
‘The Master never talked of prodigies, record-breakings, natural 
phenomena or spirits.’5 

‘Tzu-Kung (one of Confucius’s disciples) said: Our Master’s 
views on culture and the outward manifestations of goodness, we are 
permitted to hear; but about the original nature of Man and the ways of 
Heaven he will tell us nothing at all.’6 

Confucius did not meddle with metaphysics: his life was spent 
in regulating ‘practical’ affairs. Now Pound has very pertinently 
remarked that ‘Confucius we receive as wisdom. The greek 
philosophers have been served up as highbrows’,7 and in the 
matter of revelation he follows his beloved Sage, and ‘tells us 
nothing at all’. His views on the ‘culture and the outward mani- 
festations of goodness’ of the Catholic Church, we are however, 
permitted to hear. Consequently when we read such startling 
dicta as: ‘Again I repeat: I could be quite a “good Catholic” IF 
they would let me pick my own saints and theologians’,8 we 
should be wrong to suppose that he is protesting against the 
Faith, or that he is even referring to it. He is speaking of Catholic 
economics; and the saints and theologians envisaged are Saint 
Ambrose and Saint Antoninus of Florence. Saint Ambrose he 
4 Guide to Kulchur, p.127. 5 Analects, VIl,20. © ibid, V,12. 7 Guide to 
Kulchur, p. 23. 8 ibid., p. 189. 
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especially venerates for his successful efforts to ‘govern’, and for 
his fulminations against corrupt monopolists: 
Captans annonam maledictus in plebe sit: 
a phrase that appears englished in the Cantos: 
Hoggers of harvest, cursed among the people. 
Saint Antoninus he reveres for his canons against usury—which 
Pound holds to be the ruin of the century. To these Fathers he 
adds perhaps unexpectedly Scotus Erigena, on the strength of his 
maxim: 
Authority springs from right reason. 

This he takes to mean that where there is good economic law, as in 
the days of Saint Antoninus, there is the duty to obey; and from 
Saint Ambrose to Saint Antoninus good economic law did obtain. 
So he argues that on the teaching of these three thinkers ‘one 
might construct a decent philosophy, not merely a philosophism’ .9 
While the Church proclaimed its economy of the Just Price, all 
was well. But ‘the Church declined, as a force social, as a force 
intellectual, when its hierarchy ceased to believe [its] own dogma.’10 
Impious as this may seem, it is as well to recall that he does not 
write of Faith but of economic principles. The argument proceeds 
then, that not very long after Saint Antoninus, ‘the hierarchy 
ceased to obey/observe its own economic canons’; with the need of 
loans for the rebuilding of St Peter’s and the ever-increasing 
shortage of coin, the Christian conscience became less resistant 
to the temptations of usury; consequently when the challenge 
came, ‘Leo X didn’t take Luther’s thought as a serious matter: 
he did not expect others to do so’: nor did he perceive its economic 
corollaries.!1 And in the ensuing upheaval ‘the canonical pro- 
hibition against usury disappeared. Polite society did not consider 
usury as Dante did, that is, damned to the same circle of Hell as 
the sodomites, both acting against the potential abundance of 
nature.’12 After that calamity all is dark until the days of Cardinal 
Antonelli and Cavour; then the repute of the Catholica begins to 
revive; Quadragesimo Anno and the other economic passages from 
the Encyclicals are said to have ‘put the Church on the map for 
thousands of people who had and have “no religion”. These 
few pages of honesty... etc., etc.’13 

Brickbats and bouquets are handed out in all directions; but in 
9 ibid., p. 76. 10 ibid., p.27. 11 ibid., p.75. 12 Introd.: Econ. Nature of U.S., 
p. 14. 13 Guide to Kulchur, p. 76. 
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fairness one must say that for every reference to the Angelic 
Doctor in terms such as these: ‘Not that I want to prove Aquinas 
wrong; I merely think him unsound’, or ‘Grosseteste was a 
serious character. Albert de la Magna was an intellect... Aquinas 
lacked faith’: there are half a dozen passages directed against the 
so-called Reform in terms much stronger than the one I quote: 
‘A defect, among others, of puritanism, or of protestantism or of 
Calvin the damned, and Luther and all the rest of these 
blighters......’.14 For every demand for the rehabilitation of 
Erigena, there are appalling diatribes against ‘Baxter, the swine 
who sold his king and his church to the usurers’. 

It is significant that whenever Pound talks of the Church, he 
means the Church: and it is some consolation to hear him say at 
last: 

‘This much I believe to be also true: there is more civilisation 
lying around unused in the crannies, zenanas, interstices of that 
dusty and Baroque fabric than in all the other institutions of the 
occident.’ 

To which, since the Americans are not likely ever to release 
him from his captivity, we can but reply: 

*,.-All our wit 
And reading brings us to a truer sense 
Of sorrow.—In the eternal church, sir, 
I do hope we shall not part thus.’ 


14 Jefferson &|or Mussolini, p. 44. 
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OBITER 


Tue ArT OF JUDGMENT was the subject of Sir Henry Slesser’s Haldane 
Memorial Lecture for 1950, now published by Birkbeck College 
(University of London). Speaking from a wide experience as advocate 
and Lord Justice of Appeal, as well as from a careful study of the 
canonists and schoolmen, Sir Henry once more affirms the primacy of 
the Natural Law and the reality of a criterion of absolute justice (‘though 
modern practice is for the most part unsympathetic to any but relative 
solutions’). 
* * a 
Fr Kart RaAuNeR, S.J., the German theologian, has recently published 
Gefahren im heutigen Katholizismus (Johannes Verlag, Einsiedeln) and 
Die vieien Messen und das eine Opfer (Verlag Herder, Freiburg.) In the 
‘Gefahren’ his outline of interior threats to the Catholic Church reads 
like a commentary on Humani Generis, although it was written before 
the Encyclical; one chapter is concerned with ‘sin-mysticism’ as that 
eculiar mystique is found especially in contemporary novelists; the 
lon chapter deals with the strong temptation to interior heresy which 
has been made more acute within the Church during the past eighty 
years. The work published by Herder might provoke discussion 
amongst theologians over here once its contents become generally 
known; leaving niceties aside, the question which Fr Rahner sets 
himself is this: on what cotectel principle do we decide such 
questions as whether it is more to the glory of God to have many 
Masses simultaneously at side-altars rather than to have one Mass 
which will allow for the maximum of devotion: Is it desirable always 
for priests making a retreat together to each offer a separate Mass? 
(The same applies, presumably, to pilgrimages and shrines.) Of the 118 
pages which he takes to answer these questions Fr Rahner devotes 
75 to a clearly-stated theology of the Mass. 
* . . 


REevIsTA DE Fitosorta Neo-Scorastica (Milan) has devoted a special 
number to the Encyclical Humani Generis. Among the contributors 
are the Rector of the Catholic University of Milan (who writes on the 
historical significance of the Encyclical), and Fr Garrigou-Lagrange, 0.P. 
(who relates its teaching to that of St Thomas). 

Dieu Vivant (No. 17) has a critical study of “The religious thought of 
Simone Weil’ by Marcel Moré, and a letter from Graham Greene 
which adds to the considerable literature on the question of Scobie’s 
salvation (at the end of The Heart of the Matter): 
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Scobie’s last prayer has lost the point that I intended in the French, 
because of inability to translate into French “Oh God, I love. .’ with- 
out adding the subject of the love. My own intention was to make it 
completely vague as to whether he was expressing his love for the 
two women or his love for God. My own feeling about this character 
is -_ he was uncertain himself and that was why the thing broke 
off. 
La Vie INTELLECTUELLE (March) prints Max Jacob’s account of his 
conversion and a discussion by Pére Régamey of the ‘Christian 
opportunities of unbelieving artists’. 
Esprit (March) with its customary thoroughness discusses “The possi- 
bility of Peace’ in a series of articles, and provides at least the material 
for understanding what French ‘neutralism’ may mean. 
Tue MEANING OF Gop, a translation of Cardinal Suhard’s last pastoral 
a appears as a special issue of New Life (43 Offley Road, S.W.9; 
2s. 
TOLERANCE: CAN IT BE TAUGHT? is a useful pamphlet, issued by the 
Council of Christians and Jews (6d.), which suggests ways in which 
school teachers can combat racial intolerance. 
. . - 


Roy DE MAIsTRE AND ARTHUR POLLEN. If one wanted to take a quick 
lesson in the evolution of art from primitive beginnings, through the 
High Renaissance, giving a slick leap over the baroque and rococo 
decadence and recovering a balance again in time to slide gracefully out 
of the nineteenth century academic, and into the abstractions of Henry 
Moore, one could not do better than visit the Arthur Pollen and Roy 
de Maistre exhibitions at the Ashley Gallery (opposite Westminster 
Cathedral). 

From Roy de Maistre comes a direct exposition of the stages of 
abstract painting. He shows only four works, all of the same subject, 
deliberately to demonstrate how from realistic appearances the 
trappings are gently shed until a pure abstract picture stands—the 
essence only, or the prayer without words. The subject is one of the 
series of the Stations of the Cross. It is hoped that from these pictures 
a great series may grow. De Maistre has the qualities needed for Stations, 
great dramatic feeling restrained in technical excellence. 

Arthur Pollen’s sculpture falls into three categories, the realistic, the 
formal and the semi-abstract. His eager devotion to Greek primitive and 
art and to Donatello is linked with a passion for Rodin, Maillol and 
Moore. Influences flicker for a second across all his works and then 
disappear into something personal of his own, a subtle nignn of 
many beauties not quite resolved yet, but giving promise of greater 
things to come. ALDATE 
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THe REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Philip Hughes. Vol. I: The King’s 

Proceedings. (Hollis and Carter; 42s.) 

If the truth of Catholicism is presupposed there is ground for argu- 
ment that only a Catholic, viewing the Church from within, could 
write a satisfactory history of the Reformation. To do so, however, he 
must be sufficiently versed in theology to appreciate the new ideologies 
of the period and their effect on men’s lives, and above all be a scholar, 
abreast of the latest research; over all he must possess a power of sober 
and balanced judgment, viewing facts objectively and not given, 
through over-preoccupation with a particular aspect of events, to 
seeing other aspects ole in distorted perspective. 

Father Philip Hughes has these qualifications, and his first instalment 
of Reformation history is a work of importance, written with 
originality and with a wealth of detailed scholarship which seems to 
cover every inch of the ground, yet does not impede the sweep of the 
story he tells or blur its clear-cut outline. It is not possible perhaps fully 
to assess the first volume until its companion appears, which will deal 
with the extended results of what Henry VIII began, as they developed 
in the reigns of his son and two daughters. This volume describes and 
weighs the King’s Proceedings; those proceedings opened the flood- 
gates of a religious revolution in English life which proved to be greater 
and more deeply penetrating than anything that a royal despotism 
could control. 

Father Hughes writes with a deep, and at points almost passionately 
expressed, conviction which will probably be taken in some quarters 
as an indication of bias; but impartiality is not a cold detachment from 
judgments of value, but an assessment (as far as is humanly pone of 
all the factors in a given situation according to an absolute moral 
standard. There is a striking restraint in Father Hughes’ refusal to draw 
settled conclusions about many perplexed questions where full evidence 
is not available. This is specially noticeable in his treatment of the 
background of social life in the early sixteenth century, with its com- 
plexity of changes—economic, political and intellectual—forming the 
groundwork upon which a powerful Tudor monarch was able to 
work his will. 

Father Hughes’ thesis is that, at the beginning of Henry VIII's 
reign, England was, with the exception of some surviving Lollardy 
and the beginnings of Lutheran infiltration into London and other 
cities, a country devoutly Catholic with a perhaps, on the whole 
uninstructed and habitual, attachment to the Faith, combined with a 
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strong admixture, in places at least, of anti-clericalism. A complexity 
of causes had converged to make it possible for a powerful and head- 
strong king, in pursuit of his own personal desires, and with the help of 
ministers and state servants whose ne principle of conduct was to serve 
their own ends, to establish himself in place of the See of Rome as 
Head of the Church in England, and in consequence as the fountain 
head of spiritual jurisdiction and the final arbiter in matters both of 
doctrine and discipline. All this without greatly altering the ordinary 
Catholic way of life according to which Englishmen had lived for 
centuries; a revolution from Catholicism to the most radical Protes- 
tantism, which chose however to continue for the time being the main 
observances of Catholic faith and practice. 


The converging causes in the social life of the country which formed 
the groundwork for such revolutionary action included economic 
change, bringing with it a new intellectual outlook upon the meaning 
and purpose of life and a consequent lowering of moral standards; a 
clergy in the main ill-educated and unable to cope successfully with the 
work of explicit instruction of their flocks; a hierarchy conspicuously 
lacking in pastoral zeal because by custom their duties and training 
were more those of civil servants than of pastors of souls; and finally a 
monasticism in which the standards of religious observance had greatly 


declined. 


Father Hughes traces with clarity the steps by which the King’s 
Proceedings accomplished this strange revolution. He analyses the 
King’s manoeuvres with the Holy See in the matter of the Divorce and 
demonstrates that, vacillating as the Pope certainly was, irresolute and 
shifty, once the nature of Henry’s demand was made clear to him by 
the technical experts, there was no question of that demand being 
granted—only of attempts to gain time in the hope of some change in 
circumstances which would make an adverse decision unnecessary. An 
interesting feature of this study is the description of the propaganda 
employed by the King and his agents, when the decision was taken to 
act in the Divorce question in defiance of the Holy See, to discredit the 
Papal supremacy jure divino and to build up and broadcast the doctrine 
of the Royal Supremacy as scriptural and divinely revealed. This 
propaganda, heal apparently on Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensio Pacis, 
was drawn out at its fullest in Stephen Gardiner’s de Vera Obedientia. 
This tractate makes the most fantastic claims for the King as head of 
the Church, transferring, as Father Hughes points out (page 342), ‘to a 
man all the authority which, according to the Catholic tradition, was 
divinely given not to any man but to the one divinely founded, divinely 
guided Church that is, mystically, one body with God Himselfincarnate. 
The whole man is now subjected in conscience to another human being, 
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on obedience to whom, in matters of religious belief also, salvation 
will turn. What God desires for all Englishmen, it seems, is that they 
shall be passive instruments under the hand of the King. Whatever the 
King, as King, ordains, that God will ratify and confirm. Did anyone 
ever believe this blasphemous rubbish: Did Gardiner, or Cranmer—or 
Henry himself?’ 

Father Hughes does not directly answer this question in the present 
volume, yet the answer to it has an important bearing on the subsequent 
history of the Church of England. In what sense was this extreme 
doctrine formative of Anglicanism? Surely neither Gardiner and his 
fellow traditionalists, nor Cranmer and his party with their very 
different ideas, really believed it? Gardiner, as his later history seems 
to show, was a Catholic at heart, and may well have continued to think 
as a Catholic while making heretical professions with his lips and pen. 
Fear was the dominant motive, and hope that things would change 
with a change in the King’s desires and all would be well. A machiavel- 
lian attitude to truth was characteristic both of the age and of his own 
training in diplomacy. Cranmer had long ceased to believe as a 
Catholic, and when he came to position and power as Archbishop it 
would seem that fear of consequences combined with an intense desire 
to introduce Reformed doctrine and practice into the Church of 
England when opportunity arose, induced him to justify himself on 
similar machiavellian principles in the leading of a double life, and in the 
swearing of an oath of spiritual allegiance to the Pope and at the same 
time in the private reudiation of it before witnesses; (‘that which I didI 
did by the best learned men’s advice I could get at that time’). Such con- 
duct can be thus explained without being condoned. It was an age in 
which moral standards were becoming increasingly blurred. 

No doubt Cranmer genuinely believed in the Royal Supremacy in 
some form, but in the extreme form of Henrician propaganda it was 
quite incompatible with the supremacy of Scripture as the source of 
God’s revelation, which at a later date dhe as the foundation of 
the Reformation settlement of which he was the chief architect. 


The Henrician doctrine of Royal Supremacy seems to have been 
seized upon by the King as a powerful instrument to subdue the Catholic 
Church in this country to his purposes. In the process he cut it off from 
Catholic unity and made possible its later transformation by Protestant 
influences. Though a much modified doctrine of Royal Supremacy 
has remained an integral part of establishment, the symbol of an 
identity of Church and Nation which the Reformation settlement 
aimed at bringing about, the Church of England has never accepted the 
belief that ultimate decisions as to doctrine lie in the power of the 
Crown. 
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The publication of the second volume of this history will be awaited 
with much interest. The recent instruction issued by the Holy Office 
to local ordinaries on the Ecumenical movement has emphasised that 
in our approaches to non-Catholics we must beware of adopting a 
falsely eirenic attitude by exaggerating the short-comings of Catholics 
at the Reformation period (real and terrible though they were) in such 
a way as to gloss over the errors of the Reformers and distract attention 
from the crucial point, which was their falling away from the Catholic 
Faith. The Reformation in England will be a valuable corrective of any 
such tendency. 
Henry ST. JOHN, 0.P. 


A History oF THE Crusapes. Vol. I: The First Crusade. By Steven 

Runciman. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

Jesuits Go East. A Record of Missionary Activity in the East, 1541- 

1786. By Felix Alfred Plattner. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 16s.) 

It is encouraging to find leading historians nowadays launching upon 
general histories instead of confining themselves to specialised research. 
Mr Runciman has already given us an excellent specialised study in his 
Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, as well as a general survey of Byzantine 
civilisation, but here he has taken as his theme, in three not too large 
volumes, the whole history of the Crusades. The documentation of the 
Crusading period is, of course, fairly limited as to original sources, but 
the background to it is enormously complicated. It ranges geographic- 
ally from the Great Wall of China to Moslem Spain, and includes the 
interrelations of Abbasid and Fatimid Caliphs, Seldjuks and Byzantines, 
Copts, Armenians and Orthodox in the East: while in the West there 
are the conflicting aims of Normans, Provengals and Lorrainers, 
Venetians, Pisans and the Holy See. Over all this material Mr Runciman 
moves easily, contriving a most readable narrative and appreciation of 
the triumphant and disastrous First Crusade. 

He gives the fullest explanation possible of how the Crusade came to 
be preached, and of the success of Urban II in doing so, but it remains 
mysterious that it should have come about at all. Western civilisation 
had been at its lowest ebb about the year 1000, and yet, by the end of 
the century, the backward and menaced community had struck a great 
blow in a direction opposite to all the dominant trends of history. It 
had penetrated the East, with its vastly superior civilisation and the 
huge pressure of its races moving ever westwards.The triumph of the 
Crusade was that it began that expansion of Western power in led to 
the effectual European domination of the globe. 

The tragedy of the Crusade, Mr Runciman indicates, here agreeing 
with all modern Crusading historians, is in the blow which it struck at 
the power of Byzantium in the Middle East. He also has some valuable 
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comments on the folly of some of the Crusaders in their treatment of 
the Eastern Churches against all the directives of the Holy See, whose 
representative on the Crusade, Adhemar of Le Puy, receives very 
sympathetic treatment in this volume. But the gradual destruction of 
Byzantine power by the Crusaders, so disgracellly consummated in 
the Fourth Crusade, finally opened up the way for the Ottoman 
Turks to draw an iron curtain across the Middle East. The existence of 
this barrier provides the subject for P ae go East, which details the 
routes the Society had to take to send its missionaries to the vast fields 
of India and China. The obvious way was to go by ship round the 
Cape of Good Hope, but the Portuguese, who had a monopoly of the 
traffic, lost so many ships in the passage, and the conditions of travel 
were so bad, that a huge proportion of the missionaries never lived to 
reached their destined flocks at all. So with unbelievable heroism the 
sons of St Ignatius tried to find overland routes, through the Ottoman 
dominions or northwards by Russia, and it is interesting to find them 
meeting exactly the same difficulties in Russia that they would find 
today. None the less, they penetrated to Thibet, Turkestan and the 
Great Wall, and though the emphasis of this book is mainly on their 
geographical achievements, nothing can conceal the burning love of 
souls which drove on these Crusaders of the noblest mould. It is a 
pity that the translators of this work have not converted kilometres 
into miles for English readers, arrived at a consistent spelling of place 
names, or provided an index. 
 Paut Foster, 0.P. 


Natural Law. By A. P. d’Entréves. (Hutchinson’s University Library; 
7s. 6d. 

One a the many virtues of this book is that it enables those who 
have studied the subject exclusively out of St Thomas or scholastic 
text-books to talk to their contemporaries about it. For the study of 
Natural Law fell on evil days in the nineteenth century and is still 
suspected, if not scorned, by the modern lawyer. In his last chapter 
Professor d’Entréves shows bn modern legal theory has no rational 
basis without the philosophy of Natural Law, and he might very well 
have ended with Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. 

But where Dr d’Entréves will be most useful to the average student 
is in his setting of Natural Law in the concrete circumstances of its 
development. In three brilliant chapters he compares and contrasts 
Natural Law as it appears in the Roman-Byzantine collection, in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici and St Thomas, and in post-reformation times. 
Is there a univocal historical development? No, but there is a substratum 
which receives a different expression in succeeding ages: e.g. ‘the 
notion of natural law came to be as it were embodied in the Roman 
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tradition, and was able to exert an influence which it would hardly 
have exerted had it remained in the regions of philosophical abstrac- 
tion’. p. 31.) Its insistence on ‘the intrinsic value of law rather than on 
its power of compulsion was a unique experiment in the history of 
mankind’, and ‘Roman legal tradition has taught the Western world 
to conceive of law as the common substance of mankind, as an unceasing 
effort to realise quod semper aequum ac bonum est’. (ibid.) 

The rational nature of law—as opposed to voluntarist theories—is 
indeed the fil conducteur through its history, as the author shows very 
clearly in his treatment of St Thomas. It was really not until modern 
philosophies had made havoc of the old respect for reason that the 
Natural Law fell into discredit and modern positive law deprived itself 
of a rational basis. 

In the usually confused subject of Law and Morals, the author is 
particularly clear and balanced and makes an extensive and effective use 
of St Thomas. 

The style of the book is pre-eminently clear, crisp and quotable, and 
we will end with two brief passages: ‘Natural Law is the outcome of 
man’s quest for an absolute standard of justice’. (p. 95.) “Thus, after a 
century of effort to eliminate the dualism between what is and what 
<aght to be from the field of legal and political experience, natural 

seems to have taken its revenge upon the very champions of the 
pernicious doctrine that there is no law but positive law, or that might 
equals right, since for all practical purposes the two propositions are 
perfectly equivalent.’ (p. 116.) Tamen usque recurret! 
J. D. CricHTon 


IstaM. By A. S. Tritton. (Hutchinson’s University Library; 7s. 6d.) 

This book, like all Professor Tritton’s writings and utterances, is 
unmistakably impregnated with its author’s forthright personality. 
His alert irritability of manner contends painfully with a degree of 
justice and charity, and the result is a work that makes little concession 
either to the reader or to the subject. It perhaps most resembles a 
replete rough-notebook, while the author’s erudition and factual 
objectivity are strangely qualified by ironical asides. 

The laconic style might in places puzzle even an experienced Arabist; 
it is thus difficult to imagine how the general reader will react to these 
staccato sentences, athletic punctuation and abrupt transitions of 
thought. In particular, the economy of punctuation often makes it 
virtually impossible to distinguish between the author’s own comments 
and his (often anonymous) quotations or paraphrases of Muslim 
writers, with a resultant appearance of self-contradiction. Here are two 
passages, takes from pages 21 and 181 respectively, which sufficiently 
display these difficulties: 
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(a) “Those who are not Muslims cannot endorse these high praises 
(sc. of the Qur’an). Even in translation the consecutive reading of 
several pages of the earlier messages leaves an impression of power. 
Much of the book is marked by sound common sense, the middle way, 
for God does not make religion hard for men. Probably this accounts 
for much of its success. The story of Joseph is the longest and best 
constructed tale but it shows clearly that Muhammad, like George 
Washington, though in another sense, could not tell a story. 

“The Koran was sent down from the highest heaven in the month of 
Ramadan on the night of power to the house of might; thence it was 
revealed in the space of twenty years to the prophet.’ 

(b) ‘Amulets are hung round the necks of animals. A Turk gave to an 
Englishwoman his greatest treasure, the blue bead, which his mother 
had sewn on to his first shirt and which had always been on some 
garment of his till he was over six feet tall.’ 

To criticise the factual scholarship of the work would be presump- 
tuous cavilling, and I anticipate finding it as generally balls for 
handy reference as Professor Tritton’s earlier Muslim Theology. The 
persistent dating of the Hijrah as 621 A.D. may be based on evidence 
not in my possession, while deliberate simplification is no doubt 
responsible for the implication on p. 22, that ‘ulamd is a specifically 
Sunnite term corresponding to an exclusively Shi‘ite counterpart in 
mujtahids; similarly with the over-precise statement of the divisions 
of the prayers on p. 24. One frequently recurring linguistic infelicity 
deserves notice; an example is me found in: “Extremists. . are called 
ghuldt.. from a verb meaning to boil, be expensive’. An elementary 
dictionary would support this, but, surely, these last two meanings are 
farther extended from the fundamental sense of the root (‘to exceed, go 
beyond’, and hence ‘boil over, be too dear’) than is ‘extremist’ itself! 
Etymologically and out of consideration for the reader, the author 
doubtless does well to ignore the distinction between final radicals 
‘w’ and ‘y’ in this case. The Bibliography could well be freshened up: 
in particular, Macdonald’s ageing and somewhat scrappy Muslim 
Theology has recently been handsomely superseded by the ‘Dominican’ 


Introduction a la Théologie Musulmane. 
G. M. WICKENS 


Tue Girts or THE Hoty Guost. By John of St Thomas. Translated 
from the Latin by Dominic Hughes, 0.P., with a foreword by 
Walter Farrell, 0.p. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

In the past thirty years, one might say, the Holy Ghost has come into 
his own! Several important works in French have had a wide circula- 
tion, and Dr Leen’s excellent book must not be forgotten. Readers of 
P. Gardeil and other French writers may have had their appetites 
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whetted by the quotations they give from the classic treatise on the Gifts 
by John of Saint Thomas. The present book offers them a complete 
English translation of that treatise, together with two introductions, 
one historical, the other theological, an appendix containing certain 
elucidations concerning the gift of fear, drawn from another part of 
the work of the same Dominican commentator, and a general index, 
one of the proper names and one of scriptural references. 


The book is not easy going. Those who have delighted in the works 
of Dom Marmion and Dr Leen will find here something much more 
difficult to assimilate; reading will not be enough; the book, to be of 
any profit must be worked through, and the labour will be con- 
siderable. Indeed, whilst no one could question the translator’s courage 
in attempting the complete rendering of a scholastic treatise, it is open 
to question whether this is the best way of popularising the doctrine. 
For the ordinary reader who is not familiar with the mould in which 
it is cast, it will be difficult on this score alone. Moreover, in this par- 
ticular case, the nature of the great commentator’s work entails the 
omission of certain important points. For, as Fr Farrell’s foreword 
reminds us, John of St Thomas treats the ‘hard matters of mysticism’ 
not as a mystic, but as a scholar of his time. The result is that whereas 
controversy, particularly with Scotus and Suarez, bulks large in the 
work, there is no explicit treatment of the necessity of the gifts for 
salvation, a cardinal point in the teaching of St Thomas. It is true that 
P. Gardeil says somewhere, when confessing to his admiration for 
John of St Thomas, that often the real essence of the teaching on some 
point is contained in the last lines of the last answer to the last objection, 
but how much hard and careful reading is required to get so far; for 
even those who love him best recognise him as wordily prolix, and rich 
in digressions. In spite of all this, however, to those who persevere the 
treatise offers a rich reward, so that this translation is welcome, 
especially as it is not easy to come by either in the Latin original or the 
French translation by Mme Raissa Maritain, which in any case was 
not complete. For this reason too, the work will prove useful to man 
theologians who are unable to get access to the original. In this mek 
its usefulness would have been increased if exact references had been 
given in the respective chapters and sections of the translation to the 
corresponding articles of the original. 


There is a short historical introduction on John of St Thomas, 
including a pleasing application of his teaching on the Gifts to himself. 
This makes us wish that the translator had given greater development 
to the theological introduction, particularly with reference to the 
necessity of the Gifts. The translation is clear and readable; but we fear 
that to those unpractised in scholastic terminology it will offer many 
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difficulties. What for instance will they make of the following on 
p. 123? “Two things are to be noted in making any distinctions among 
the habits and virtues: The first is the formal nature under which each 
proceeds, for this formal principle specifies the act and the habit’, etc. 
It would be only too easy to multiply examples. It would have been 
useful if short notes had been added to help the uninitiated reader. 
We feel, too, that in some passages, the translator has missed the almost 
lyric quality of the original; for instance the passage translated on 
p- 101 is almost entirely composed of biblical allusions, which give it 
its particular savour, and somehow this seems to be lost in the trans- 
lation. We think, too, that references to the biblical texts alluded to 
might have been given in such a passage as this (in fact only one out of 
twenty-two is given). 
ANTONINUS FINILI, 0.?P. 


THE _ OF THERESA NEUMANN. By Hilda C. Graef. (Mercier Press; 

I2s. 6d. 

The general conclusion of this book is that ‘a supernatural origin of 
the phenomena exhibited by Theresa Neumann is not necessarily 
demanded by the evidence at our disposal which, admittedly, is not as 
complete, in many respects, as one might desire’. The general impres- 
sion made upon the reader, however, will be that the evidence has been 
subjected to such destructive examination, that there is very little left 
to support any kind of origin other than a pathological one; and that 
the author is unduly modest in her conclusion. 

Some years before there was any sign of phenomena which could 
be described as ‘mystical’ or miraculous, Theresa had contracted an 
illness following upon the fright and exhaustion of helping to put 
out a fire. This started with pains in the back, leading to paralysis, 
abdominal symptoms of all kinds, blindness, etc. It all certainly pointed 
to hysteria, and the condition was diagnosed as such by four doctors. 
Next came the sudden ‘cures’ of sores, contractures, blindness, and 
— Then followed visions, the stigmata, apparent cessation 
of eating, clairvoyance, knowledge of strange tongues and so forth. 
So remarkable have been these manifestations that to some observers 
there has seemed to be no doubt of their supernatural nature; one of 
these is her parish priest, and another Bishop Teodorowicz, from whose 
writings the author quotes extensively. The observations of others, 
such as the Professor who investigated the case for the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites, lead to the conclusion that all these phenomena can be 
explained on the basis of hysteria. For example, Theresa passes into 
states of trance during which she has visions of the Passion; this is 
followed by a condition of complete childishness, and then at times a 
state of ‘exalted rest’. The author of this book makes some very 
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pertinent remarks on the difference between these states—which 
correspond to the well-known phenomena of dissociation or ‘split 
personality’—and the true mystic states, which are not marked by 
unconsciousness and in which the subject retains his intelligence and 
volition. Far from being in a mediumistic trance, the true mystic 
will be in a state of exalted wisdom. It is a remarkable thing that the 
Church has, from the earliest times, made the distinction in the ‘dis- 
cernment of Spirits’; witness the declaration against Montanus about 
200 A.D. and the writings of the Greek Fathers. 

It is not for me to judge how correct is the author in the discussion 
of true mysticism as against the pseudo, and her application of this 
to the case under discussion, but from a psychiatric point of view it 
would seem that she makes a convincing case for a natural explanation 
of the whole strange affair. It is not a case of malingering or Leite 
but rather of unconscious simulation. Apart from the details, however, 
it is the whole picture that counts: it is the richness of personality, the 
total effect upon humanity which constitutes the saint. Hysteria may 
certainly be a part of sainthood, but there is so much more of every- 
thing, that the pathological is lost in the sublime. Theresa Neumann, 
by this measure, is found wanting; but may she not be a lesser light, 
which yet bears a true witness? “God writes straight with crooked 
lines’ says the proverb, and it is not for us to judge what part she plays 
in the divine economy. Apart from the judgment on the case, the _ 
is fascinating as a kind of detective novel, and can be warmly com- 
mended on its own merits. 

C.B. 


THoucuts ror Mepiration. An Anthology selected and arranged by 

N. Gangulee, with a preface by T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 9s. 6d.) 

A collection of uplifting passages, torn from their literary and his- 
torical contexts and seldom with any definite or verifiable references, 
from ‘masters of the spiritual life’. These include, besides a number of 
Christian saints, such miscellaneous worthies as Amiel, Boehme, Emily 
Bronté, the Buddha, Donne, Emerson, Gandhi, Heraclitus, Aldous 
Huxley, Dean Inge, Isaiah, Jowett, Keyserling, Newman, Nietzsche, 
Sankara, Shelley, unspecified Upanishads and an anonymous contri- 
butor to Vedanta and the West. The compiler has satisfied himself that 
these ‘over-ride the barriers which divide men of divergent religious 
faiths; in their mystical experience there remains no illusion of dualism 
between the supernatural and the natural’, for ‘the spiritual experience 
gained through meditation is a deeper thing than dogma. . broadens 
our consciousness beyond the distinctions made by creeds’. He assures 
us he had intended these gleanings for his own private use only, but 
having found them helpful; in his ‘quest for self-realisation and peace . . . 
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in hours of despair and depression’ decided on publication. A masterly 
preface by T. S. Eliot says the best and the worst to be said for such a 
volume, and provides a tactful corrective to the compiler’s sanguine 


introduction. 
V.W. 


Tue PsycHotocy or Art. By André Malraux, translated by Stuart 
Gilbert. Vol. I: Museum without Walls. Vol. II: The Creative Act 
(2 vols., $25.00). Vol. III: The Twilight of the Absolute ($12.50). 
(New York: Pantheon Books Inc. for the Bollingen Foundation.) 
The overburdened word Psychology has seldom been called upon to 

carry so heavy a weight of meaning as in the title of this ambitious 

work; indeed of psychology in any regular sense it contains very little. 

Neither is it at all a conventional history of art: “The life of art does 

not illustrate man’s course through time as a one-way progress, but as 

a putting forth or fanning-out of his powers in various directions; it 

consists of continuities (sometimes rigidly precise) operating within a 

permanent discontinuity’. Nor again is it art for art’s sake that ultimately 

interests M. Malraux. Rather would he seem to attempt a comparative 
phenomenology of all the visual art of mankind, and, judging man by 
his works (whose impulse he finds to be consistently ‘religious’), to 
suggest a whole doctrine of Man, and even—though less categorically— 
of man’s divinities. It is hard to know how far M. Malraux himself 
would accept such an interpretation of his aims, for he never states 
them very explicitly. But whatever the value of such an enterprise, and 
however persistently it may be pursued, it cannot be altogether con- 
clusive. There are arts other than visual, and the works of man are not 
exhausted in his art. Man is a maker indeed, but it is manifestly fallacious 
to assume that he is only a maker. M. Malraux’s anthropological and 
theological conclusions are in any case not very clear. Though they 
would seem to lead his own mind to a modest version of what Pére de 

Lubac calls ‘atheistic humanism’, a theist or a Christian could draw 

other conclusions equally well from the same premisses. 

While it seems necessary to caution the reader concerning this 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, it is perhaps unjust to the author’s 
existentialist approach to impute to him any logical argument from 
premisses to conclusions at all. However dubious is such an approach 
as a substitute for a philosophy of man, it is shown to be very fruitful 
applied purely to man’s artefacts. Though suggested rather than stated, 
some startling paradoxes emerge. Art does not imitate nature; rather 
does art constantly and consistently imitate art and transmute man’s 
relation to nature. Art does not conceal art so much as reveal it. All 
art is reproduction; and even photographic reproduction is itself an 
art which transforms the artefacts of other times and climes. 
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The mass-production of ‘reproductions’ has thus brought it about 
that ‘in respect of art, we are the first to be the heirs of all the earth, 
our heritage has undergone the most elaborate metamorphosis that the 
world has ever known’. 

It is this new phenomenon in human history, the ‘museum without 
walls’ created, first by the breakdown of the restriction of ‘art’ to the 
products of a single period or culture, then by the easy accessibility of 
reproductions of the products of all periods and cultures, that has, in 
the author’s view, rendered such a comprehensive phenomonology 
both possible and imperative. The result is often stimulating and 
exciting, though it is hard to say exactly what is stimulated or excited. 
But astonishing insights jostle with statements that are scarcely intel- 
ligible (we do not know if author or translator is to blame for these), 
and others which are plain nonsense. Even his abandoned Marxism 
should have taught M. Malraux better than to write, “That day when 
Nicolas de Cusa wrote “Christ is Perfect Man” closed a cycle of 
Christendom, and, with it, the gates of hell; now Raphael’s forms 
could come into happy being’. 

But whatever may be thought of the letterpress, there can be no 
doubt that these three volumes, with their wealth of illustrations, make 
an incomparable picture-book. The volumes are beautifully made and 
printed in Switzerland. In England they are published by Zwemmer. 

Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Newman’s University: IpzA AND Reatity. By Fergal McGrath, s.j. 

(Dublin, Browne and Nolan; 30s.) 

“Newman éducateur a été étudié a rebours en Irlande’, wrote Fernande 
Tardivel in 1937. It was all too true. From the beginning of the second 
quarter of this century, the prevailing Irish view of Newman in Irish 
educational circles was that he was an eminent Oxford don who had 
tried to import some of the less desirable features of the Oxford system 
into Ireland, that he was willing to allow the Irish peasantry to pay for 
the Catholic University of Ireland but not to enter it, and that his ve Su 
tional Philosophy of Severance, as it was called, bordered on heresy. The 
headline of this opinion was set by the writings of Professor T. Cor- 
coran, whose professorial lectures also spread it among the teachers of 
Ireland for many years. Gradually, however, the truth prevailed. In 
1928 an article by Lambert McKenna, s.J., on the Catholic University 
indicated a different line of approach; in 1937, Tardivel’s book com- 
pletely overturned Corcoran’s views; and the years bordering the 
centenary of Newman’s conversion saw a number of studies by Irish 
scholars which followed similar lines. On this count, therefore, one 
welcomes the appearance of Father McGrath’s book, a lengthy survey 
of the Catholic University experiment and of Newman’s connection 
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with it, which vindicates Newman in some detail and sets forth the 
facts of his work and of its background. 

Those interested in the Irish university question will find this work 
a mine of information, for it organises most of the established facts and 
fills in the details contained in a mass of unpublished material in the 
Birmingham Oratory, the Dublin diocesan archives and elsewhere. 
Nothing essentially new is discovered about Newman, but the ground 
of the Irish educational system in the last century is examined minutely 
and the genesis of the Catholic University is closely discussed in 
relation to its troubled political and religious background. 


The value of Father McGrath’s work is somewhat impaired by two 
defects. The first is a serious lack of selectiveness, which causes him to 
reproduce verbatim much of the evidence found in Ward and other 
sources, to waste time in that sort of elaboration of detail which 
Newman found so distasteful in Mosheim and Du Pin, and to refute 
exhaustively notions which already have been amply refuted. The 
second is a lack of pe aes in assessing any evidence touching the 
very open question of nondenominational education; Bishop Doyle’s 
support of it, for example, is discounted largely on the ground that the 
eminent Augustinian wished to break down bigotry, while the Young 
Irelanders who supported the nondenominational Queen’s Colleges 
with the same object in mind are represented alternately as gullible 
liberals and unconscious bigots, who were ‘forcing on the large 
majority of their countrymen a system of education repugnant to their 
religious convictions’. This view is all the more puzzling when one 
considers that for almost half a century the same large majority has 
found nothing repugnant in nondenominational university education; 
the Dublin experiment, the Kensington experiment and the Glasnevin 
fiasco all help to explain why. 

Readers who are chiefly interested in Newman will find that Father 
McGrath’s details help to reinforce Ward’s chapters on his years in 
Ireland and that he has made good use of Newman’s own account of 
his ‘Campaign in Ireland’ to emphasise the practical side of his activites 
in university affairs. It is quite clear that the Catholic University of 
Ireland was never really under his control and that the Cullen-MacHale 
cleavage hampered him at every turn. Which of them prevented the 
Pope en making Newman a bishop? Father McGrath’s analysis of 
the possibilities is acute but, although it casts most suspicion on the 
latter, the mystery remains unsolved. One lays down this book with a 
sad recollection of Newman’s comparison of himself to a horse 
harnessed to the Catholic University cart and with the slight consola- 
tion that Pegasus, although kept on an unmercifully tight rein, at least 
refused to wear blinkers. Rocer McHucu 
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Ir1sH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Geoffrey Taylor. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; The Muses Library; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Taylor’s test of Irish poets is that they ‘must have been Irish by 
birth and they must have written poetry with some Irish reference, 
either historical or topographical’. It is not a particularly good test and 
it is not religiously observed; George Darley, for example, is excluded 
on the grounds that he ‘did not even pay lip-service to Ireland’, 
whereas the truth is that Darley’s attempts to brandish Irish clan names 
in his poetry were singularly ineffective. On the other hand, his poem 
beginning 

It is not beauty I demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 

Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 

Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair. . 
which was mistakenly ranked by Palgrave as a seventeenth-century 
lyric, suggests a greater poetic power than that of either Thomas 
Caulfield Irwin or John Francis O’Donnell, who are given far too 
much space in this book. 


With these reservations the anthology may be recommended to the 
curious reader interested in minor verse. Mangan is the one poet here 
whose work flames with any frequency; Allingham, a charming lyricist 
who influenced Yeats, is well represented and is perhaps the most 
interesting example of a writer caught between two literary traditions; 
and Mr Taylor has wisely included some excellent anonymous ballads 
of the period. 

Rocer McHuGcH 


Tue Structure oF Poetry. By Elizabeth Sewell. (Kegan Paul; 25s.) 
The publishers claim that from this book ‘a new understanding of 
poetry emerges’. Perhaps it would have been truer to say that Miss 
Sewell has analysed very closely an old, and much neglected, under- 
standing of poetry. As should be true of all criticism, this book becomes 
clearer as it goes along. Poetry may be described as an attempt to 
co-ordinate (integrate?) that unity and multiplicity, order and disorder, 
which are ound in language and experience. After examining the 
various ways in which language attempts to order and relate experience, 
Miss Sewell explains how poetry does the same thing with language and 
takes as her examples Rimbaud and Mallarmé. These men tried to 
express this co-ordination—the one in a poetry of universality, the 
other in a poetry of nothingness. Because these are two extremes we 
are not quite satisfied, and suspect that Miss Sewell, too, is not satisfied 
with their achievements. But also because they are extremes they are 
good illustrations of the theory which is worked out with fine critical 
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accuracy. Miss Sewell concentrates on the poems themselves and will 
not be distracted by extrinsic considerations. But simply because 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé are extremes we look forward the more 
eagerly to the work which Miss Sewell promises us on Lewis Carroll 
and Coleridge; there we can hope to see poetry, religion and laughter 
all holding the balance in the mind between order and disorder. In an 
excellent and closely worked out study one small fault is noticeable: 
Miss Sewell is anxious to ‘sign-post’ her thought and explain where she 
is going to lead us. But she writes clearly enough for us to follow her 
with ease, and, when we are eager to get on, these apologies sometimes 
constrain us. As it is, there is here much excellent new material with 
which once again to compare poetry, contemplative prayer and 
theological science. 
GERARD MEATH, 0.P. 


Tue Carpinat. By Henry Morton Robinson. (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 

A CHANGE OF Heart. By Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
tos. 6d.) 

A Hero or Topay. By Vasco Pratolini. (Hamish Hamilton; 9s. 6d.) 


Tue Lost CuitpHoop and Other Essays. By Graham Greene. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 12s. 6d.) 


The human situation itself provides a sufficient common denomina- 
tor for three novels very different in their presuppositions and for the 
critical essays of a distinguished writer of fiction. Mr Robinson’s 
compendious study of American ecclesiastical life—a From Log Cabin 
to White House of hierarchical career—is not encumbered by any great 
anguish of motive, and Stephen Fermoyle’s progress from curacy to 
consistory is an informed and always interesting account of the impact 
of the Church on American life in all its bustling diversity. Mr 
Humphreys is concerned with religion, too, but the vestigial sanctions 
of Nonconformity as they affect the affairs of a Welsh university town, 
and in particular the relationship of a student and his professor brother- 
in-law, have never the incarnational consequence which, even in its 
bitter rejection, makes a novel such as A Hero of Today of more than 
technical interest. Mr Humphreys is a skilled observer, but Signor 
Pratolini is more: his post-Fascist people are terrifyingly real, and the 
crude violence of his novel, its moral vacuum, suggests a tragedy much 
deeper than that of agnostic intellectuals, who never believed enough 
to make the rejection of belief more than a passing option. Mr Graham 
Greene’s collected critical notices, slight enough in their origins, are 
yet a valuable postcript to his own preoccupation as a novelist. Speaking 
of Henry James, he remarks that ‘the novelist depends aeanasliemally 
on his personal experience, the philosopher on correlating the experi- 
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ence of others, and the novelist’s philosophy will always be a little 
lop-sided’. That is true, but when a novelist himself inherits a faith 
Gifonly to repudiate it), his lop-sidedeness gives to the human situation 
(which it is his business to explore) a seriousness which goes beyond the 
contrived neatness of character and plot. Love and hate are, at least for 
the novelist, more likely themes than the neutral territory in between. 
LE. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN Britain. By Reginald 

Turnor. (Batsford; 21s.) 

In this latest addition to Messrs Batsford’s well-known series of 
books on architecture the author has taken the beginning and ending 
of the last century as convenient limits within which to discuss what he 
describes as the second of ‘the three great rzvolutions which have 
dominated the history of English architecture during the last three and 
a half centuries’. 

So gradual, however, is the process of change in architectural taste 
that the story would have lost much by being rigidly confined within 
limits of time. Mr Turnor therefore begins, in the Introduction, with 
Batty Langley and Horace Walpole, and shows how the Classical 
tradition had already declined by the time that Fonthill Abbey was 
completed just before the end of the eighteenth century. 

He goes on to describe and discuss the development of the eclecticism 
which produced, in the same period of twenty-five years, the Regent’s 
Park Terraces, the Brighton Pavilion and Eaton Hall, and which Pugin 
described in An Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture (1843) 
as ‘a confused jumble of styles and symbols borrowed from all nations 
and periods’. 

The later chapters show how the Classical tradition finally gave 
way before the assaults of the Mediaevalists, and architectural style 
became a matter of morals until Shaw, Webb and Lethaby introduced 
a fresh sanity into architectural thinking and prepared the way for the 
pioneers of the present freedom among whom Mackintosh and Voysey 
are perhaps the best known. 

Nineteenth-Century Architecture in Britain gives us a generously 
illustrated survey of the architecture and the architects of a period 
which until now was too near to be seen in proper perspective, and 
had previously been described only in a number of works dealing 
with different phases. While we may not agree with all Mr Turnor's 
conclusions, both student and amateur will find this a stimulating and 
informative book. 

DONOVAN PURCELL 
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Tue Great Exuis:TION: 1851. By Yvonne ffrench. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

The Great Exhibition has passed through several phases of public 
esteem within a generation. Not many years ago it was dismissed, along 
with every other manifestation of Victorian culture, with the derision 
and contempt of all right-minded people; then its gew-gaws were 
found to exercise a curious nostalgic charm upon our affections; and 
now we salute it as the greatest monument of nineteenth-century ideal- 
ism, the shrine of Free Trade, and the cathedral of industrial prosperity; 
the Palace of Glass in which it was held is now acclaimed as the first 
functional ferro-vitreous building of the modern era. 

Miss ffrench tells its story as it should be told, with careful docu- 
mentation, sympathy, and a kindly wit. Happily, many of the national 
traits revealed in these pages are still with us. We still vibrate with 
righteous indignation at every new building put up and every old 
tree cut down; the game of public controversy is still played, with as 
much etiquette and passion as cricket, by questions in the House and 
letters to The Times; ambitious active men still get their way behind 
the smoke-screen of ‘a representative committee’; the Russians are still 
un-cooperative. 

No , ae the genuine idealism that inspired Prince Albert and his 
colleagues was rotted at the heart by complacency and materialism; 
but here was, at least, a vision of peace on earth. The men of 1951 are 
in no position to read moral lectures at these simple Victorian architects 
of an earthly Jerusalem. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


ResToRATION Rocugs. By Maurice Petherick. (Hollis and Carter 
30s.) 

The Restoration of Charles II to his father’s throne left quite unsettled 
the great dispute which had cost that throne to his father, the question 
as to whether, in England, King or Parliament was really sovereign. 
With his uncertain it is not surprising that there was confusion in all 
the affairs of the kingdom and that, in that confusion, rogues found 
many opportunities for profit, especially in the trade of informer. 
Mr Petherick’s rogues range from a Duchess to a brazen racketeer. 
Much of the book is concerned with the Popish Plot, and one of the 
most attractive of these excellent sketches is of the Popish midwife who 


feared neither King nor Council nor Titus Oates. 
re. 
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